DAMIENS AND THE DOWNFALL OF D'ARGENSON
royal family took advantage of this, kept him in bed and flut-
tered around him in the hopes that now at last he would
repent. Louis called for Pere Desmarets, his Jesuit confessor,
and made his confession, he begged the Queen's forgiveness
for his infidelities, and held out his hand for all the peruked
members of the medical faculty to take his pulse in turn.
What a commotion!

Landsmath, a veteran soldier who had known Louis as a
child, showed him the terrible scars on his own chest, saying:
'Look, I'm still alive!' He insisted on making Louis sit up.

'Those idiots have deceived you,' he said. *In four days'
time you should be hunting. As for the blade being poisoned,
that's an old wives' tale. The poison, if any, would all have
been rubbed off in the folds of your thick coat.' And he
stumped off under the malevolent glances of the physicians,
who thought he was doing them out of a livelihood.

During all this time, not a word, not a single reassuring
note reached Pompadour from Louis. She was torn with
anxiety, quite as much on her own account as on the King's.
She only knew that the Dauphin, who hated her, now pre-
sided at the Council of State; and outside her window she
heard the cries of the populace clamouring that she be put to
death.

Soon a stream of so-called friends came to gloat over her
with pitiless cruelty, though nominally the object of their
visits was to sympathize. They were all devoured with curi-
osity as to what would be her next move. When she was at
last left alone, her nerves gave way, she cried, fainted, then
cried and fainted again. Bernis said: 'She threw herself into
my arms with cries and sobs which would have softened even
her enemies.' In spite of the fact that Bernis saw the King
every day and spoke to him in whispers behind the bed-
curtains, he never once heard him mention Pompadour's
name: that was the chief cause of her despair. She kept
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